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The vital role of school board members 
in establishing educational policy is 
generally recognized, but little scien- 
tific study has been directed to dis- 
covering why individuals offer themselves 
as candidates for these strategic po- 
sitions in American public education. 


Charters has suggested that a thorough 
understanding of the motivations for 
board membership might prove helpful in 
explaining the nature of school boards. 
Concerning this problem, the findings of 
a recent study by Gross, Mason, and Mc- 
Eachern are relevant. Using the school 
superintendent's assessment of the mo- 
tives of individual board members, their 
study purported toshow that such motives 
as "representing a particular group" and 
"getting political experience" were po- 
tentially disruptive to the effective 
functioning of the school board.” 


In a comprehensive interview study of 
public library boards, Garceau found 
that a few board members received the 
job at the tag end of a patronage list 
and were disappointed, faithful, and 
usually silent members; a few wanted 
the job very much because they believed 
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deeply in the public library and were 
anxious to help; and others took the 
job as an outlet for their personal emo- 
tional need to be active.3 


Realizing that Garceau's findings con- 
cerning library boards were relevant for 
boards of other institutions, the author 
made an attempt to understand why people 
Sought membership on school boards. The 
motives for seeking membership were 
studied and the effect that these motives 
had upon actual school board operation 
was examined. 4 


Motives were defined as the considera- 
tions for determining choice, of which 
the individual board member was aware, 
and which he was willing to articulate. 
Answers were sought to four questions: 


1. What were the motives for seeking 
school board membership? 


2. What were the relationships of mo- 
tives to community type? 


3. What were the relationships of mo- 
tives to such variables as age, sex, 
economic level, occupation, religion, 
or education? 


4. What were the effects of these mo- 
tives on the operation of the board? 


To obtain data, it was necessary to 
plan a pilot study for the purpose of 
developing a suitable interview sched- 
ule; to identify a number of communities 
with significantly different ecological 
settings in which all school board mem- 
bers were elected by popular vote and 
were willing to submit to an interview; 
to conduct extended interviews with 
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these board members at a time and place 
designated by them; tosubject the inter- 
view protocols to content analysis; and 
to analyze the final data in terms of 
the questions cited. 


Seven communities located in Illinois 
and Wisconsin comprised the sample. 
They were: a single-industry attractive 
village of 500 homes; an economically- 
diversified city with a population of 
approximately 700,000; a heavily in- 
dustrialized city of 60,000 residents; 
a package suburb catering to young mo- 
bile executives; a "Gold-Coast" suburb 
serving an elite clientele; a mature 
residential suburb with a sprinkling of 
lower-status ethnié groups; and a farm 
village which becomes a tourist attrac- 
tion in the summer. 


Characteristics of the 
Board Members 


Fifty-two board members were included 
in the sample; 44 were men and eight 
were women. Only two board members were 
Single. Of the 49 board members with 
children, 35 currently had children in 
public schools and five sent their chil- 
dren to parochial schools. Thirty-nine 
of the respondents had resided in their 
communities 16 years or more. The median 
age of the total sample was 49.5 with a 
range from 33 to 71 years. 


The board members represented an ad- 
vantaged economic position--thirty of 
the 52 had yearly incomes nigher than 
$10,000; 16 earned over $15,000 annually. 
The educational level was also high. 
Thirty-four had attended college and 17 
had taken some graduate or professional 
training. Occupationally, 39 of the board 
members were technicians, proprietors, 
executives, or professionals. 


Thirty-six of the board members were 
Protestants, 12 were Catholics, and four 
were Jews. Politically, 31 were Republi- 
cans, 15 were Democrats, and four claimed 
to be non-partisan. Forty-four had 10 
years or less experience on the board, 
while only three had more than 20 years 
service. The median length of service 
was 4.5 years. 


Findings 
Motives identified.--The most common 
reason for seeking school board member- 
Ship was civic duty and responsibility 
Which was given by 46 per cent of the 
sample. Thirty-eight per cent of the 


total number were persuaded or pressured 
by friends, while 17 per cent looked 
upon board service as a professional 
challenge and an opportunity to expand 
their knowledge. 


Interest in the prestige associated 
with the position was claimed by 13 per 
cent; 10 per cent sought membership be- 
cause they disapproved of the way the 
schools were being conducted. 


The specific attraction appeared to 
be a function of the member's personal 
Situation. Political advancement was a 
strong lure for some, whereas represent- 
ing a religious group was more important 
for others. The findings indicated 
clearly that board members had a multi- 
plicity of motives for seeking school 
board service. 


Motives were not readily classifiable 
in single discrete categories; two dis- 
similar reasons for seeking board serv- 
ice, such as civic duty and ego gratifi- 
cation, were often expressed. These ex- 
treme dissimilarities were unusual but 
some contradiction of purpose appeared 
frequently. 


Board members were labeled as commu- 
nity-oriented or self-oriented in terms 
of the motives they mentioned as salient. 
A self-oriented member was defined as 
one who was interested in achieving his 
own personal goals or in representing a 
special interest group; a community- 
oriented member was defined as one who 
was interested in advancing the objec- 
tives of the school system to benefit 
the community generally. Using this 
categorization, 46 per cent of the sample 
had community-oriented motives; 54 per 
cent had.self-oriented motives. 


Motives and community type.--The so- 
cial and cultural matrix of the commu- 
nity proved to be a prominent element in 
differentiating motives. A common set 
of motives characterized the wealthy 
suburban-type school district which at- 
tracted its board members from recog- 
nized leaders in the community. A more 
complex set of motives was typical of 
the large industrial-type community 
which attracted its board members from 
minor status figures representing di- 
vergent religions, ethnic groups, and 
social classes. 


The political machinery for selecting 
board members was closely related to mo- 
tives. When a caucus selection procedure 
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was followed, a greater proportion of 
community-oriented candidates was se- 
cured. Anopen election process, particu- 
larly in large cities, permitted the se- 
lection of candidates with a wider range 
of motives. 


The external geographic factors in 
eacn community were important. The com- 
pact molecular village or small city was 
more easily monitored than the diffuse, 
heterogeneous, industrial metropolis. 
Hence, the board members in unitary com- 
munities demonstrated a tendency to ex- 
press like motives. 


Motives and other variables.--There 
was no relationship between the moti- 
vation of school board members and such 
factors as sex, marital status, length 
of service on the board, age, income 
level, educational background, and po- 
litical affiliation. There was a defi- 
nite relationship between board members 
affiliated with the Catholic church and 
type of motive. Each of the twelve Catho- 
lic board members who sent his children 
to parochial schools expressed self- 
oriented motives. 


Motives and board operation.--Board 
operation was interpreted to mean the 
mechanisms normally used by boards in 
establishing consensus. Boards were 
classified according to the amount of 
friction evidenced in achieving con- 
sensus on common problems. High-friction 
boards were defined as those that re- 
sorted frequently to the potency of a 
majority vote to settle problems; low- 
friction boards were defined as those 
that usually solved disagreements by 
working out compromises acceptable to 
all members. Boards comprised of a ma- 
jority of members with self-oriented 
motives tended to be high friction; 
boards composed of a majority of mem- 
bers with community-oriented motives 
tended to be low friction. 


In addition to categorizing boards as 
high and low friction, they were further 
classified into four identifiable types: 
the dominated board, the rational board, 
the logrolling board, and the factional 
board. In the dominated board, where 
policies were formulated primarily by 
one strong member, the school superin- 
tendent had limited discretion, was ac- 
countable to the acknowledged status 
leader, and was essentially a servant. 
In the rational board, policies emerged 
from the considered opinions of the total 
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body; the administrator had considerable 
discretion and was an active member in 
the policy-making phase of board oper- 
ation. In the logrolling board, poli- 
cies were resolved by steering a middle 
course; the discretion of the adminis- 
trator was thereby considerably re- 
stricted as he was required to deal with 
shifting schisms. In the factional board, 
where policies were decided by majority 
vote, the administrator's role was dif- 
ficult since any recommendation tended 
to generate an internal power struggle 
among the board members. In sum, the 
discretion of the chief school adminis- 
trator differed radically from one board 
type to another. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Fifty-four per cent of the board members 
in the sample expressed self-oriented 
motivations for seeking office. This sug- 
gests that the stereotype of the typical 
board member as the disinterested public 
servant may be overdrawn. The school 
board, even though it is a voluntary as- 
sociation with presumed magnanimous pur- 
poses, attracts some people whose mo- 
tives for this type of service may well 
be questioned. Interested citizens in 
each community should examine carefully 
the motives expressed by each candidate 
seeking school board membership. 


The methods of board member selection 
in most communities deserve careful 
scrutiny. In this study each community 
was to some extent unique; likewise, the 
pattern of control over the school board 
election also differed from place to 
place. The focal point for control of 
the school is centered in the selection 
process; the informal mechanism, even 
more than the formal, provides the real 
clue to board member motives. It would 
be a disservice to convey the impression 
that the typical school board election 
is equally open to all aspirants; it ob- 
viously is not. This does not mean that 
the individual board member is complete- 
ly imprisoned within the boundaries set 
by the selection system, but it does 
Signify that he must cope with it. 


The study provided empirical evidence 
that communities generally got what they 
asked for in the way of school board 
members. Board members often were se- 
lected without any real appraisal of 
their qualifications. An active attempt 
to combat the apathy associated with 
school board elections needs to be made. 


None of the communities in the study 
sample had more than a token represen- 
tation at the polls. Locally established 
programs designed to increase the par- 
ticipation of the general public in 
school affairs should be extended to 
include board elections. 


Personal characteristics, such as age 
and sex, didnot prove to be an important 
source of variation among board member 
motives and appeared to be irrelevant in 
understanding board process. The findings 
strongly indicated that board members 
can not be understood adequately when 
treated as isolated individuals extract- 
ed from the community milieu in which 
they work and live. Motives for joining 
any particular board are plainly the 
product of several interrelated factors 
within the community structure, such as 
the formal and informal selection proc- 
ess, the social and cultural matrix, the 
size of the board, and the community at- 
titude toward its schools. 


The board members made it clear in 
their interviews that religion was a 
delicate subject, particularly in com- 
munities where the minority faiths as- 
sumed importance in the electorate. The 
Catholic religion offered the most obvi- 
ous case inasmuch as its ecclesiastics 
insisted on separate parochial schools. 
Some communities attempted to solve this 
problem by an informal apportionment of 
places on the school board among the 
various faiths according to their sup- 
posed importance. 


If this sample be representative, 
school officials in some situations can 
anticipate meager support from Catholic 
board members who send their children to 
parochial schools. Further, it may be 
expected that these representatives will 
press for concessions both in policy and 
personnel matters when they consider the 
interests of their church are at stake. 


Motives were related to the routine 
operation of the board. Boards com- 
posed of self-oriented members were less 
likely to reach consensus on issues and 
relied upon the power of the majority 
vote to arrive at decisions. Community- 
oriented boards, through discussion and 
compromise, usually validated their de- 
cisions by a unanimous vote. Irrespective 
of the merits of a particular decision, 
it is clear that motives relate to the 
manner in which issues are settled. 


The findings suggest that if one un- 


derstands the type of community and the 
methods employed in selecting school 
board members, he can make some valid 
predictions concerning the nature of 
the motives of school board members. 
With this knowledge the role which the 
Superintendent will be permitted to 
play in helping the board develop basic 
policy can be ascertained with much 
greater clarity. The superintendent with 
a rational-type board, for example, can 
behave quite differently from the su- 
perintendent in situations character- 
ized by dominated, logrolling, or fac- 
tional boards. 


Although four types of boards were 
identified, probably there are others 
which did not appear in the sample. Fre- 
quently the label of "rubber stamp" has 
been attached to school boards that ap- 
prove all recommendations of the su- 
perintendent. In situations like this, 
the superintendent becomes the chief 
policy maker for the school system ra- 
ther than the policy adviser and policy 
implementer. 


Obviously, in a democratic institution 
there is room for honest difference of 
opinion but there islittle place for the 
sublimation of institutional objectives 
to special interests of self-oriented 
board members. According to the data of 
this study, community-oriented members 
introduced less conflict into the oper- 
ation of the board. The question as to 
whether community-oriented board members 
are necessarily the most effective mem- 
bers can be raised legitimately. Perhaps 
conflict may'be necessary for a board to 
Sharpen its decision-making processes. 
The resolution of conflict, however, 
must reside in the merits of the issues 
involved, not in personal aggrandizement. 
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